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Don't Miss the’ Point. 


With Jesus we do not know when he will come again, or when he 
will summon us to come to him. We do not know the moment when 
everything that is so madly important to us—our career, our success, 
our failure, and our dejection—will vanish. We do not know when 
he will become the only thing that has any importance to us. There- 
fore, we must be on the lookout and be ready for him at any moment. 
For every single hour of our life is marked with this one, unpredictable 
moment when we shall stand alone and face Jesus Christ. If we miss 
him, if we act as if our life would always go on as it has, or if we go 
on sleeping and muddling through like the foolish maidens, we shall 
have missed the point of our life. 9. . . It is possible to be too late. My 
last hour is much less important than my whole “existence toward 
death,” the span of life I have traversed up to this last hour. And so, 
too, the real theme of this parable is not so much the last hour of 
history (good heavens, that may still be a long way off, and I am still 
in good shape, a healthy, active youngster!). What is far more im- 
portant is that the present moment, my work, my life, and also the 
adversities in my life be determined by this one fact, that all of this 
must one day be confronted by Jesus Christ and that this is the point 
where it will be decided whether my life has been meaningful or 
meaningless. The hour of the bridegroom is unknown. Therefore, 
we live in hope, and therefore we are always in extreme peril. Even 
though in practical life we may be wide awake, always on the ball, 
and not to be “taken in” by anybody, he may come to us when we 
are in a semi-conscious state. And what if we have fooled and hood- 
winked ourselves in this ove thing on which everything depends? 
There is such a thing as being “too late.” It may be that in the end 
God will have to write beneath the story of our life: A remarkable 
performance, lively, interesting, fascinating—but you missed the 
point! But by that time the story will have ended and cannot be 
rewritten.—HELMUT THIELICKE in The Waiting Father, Sermons on 
the Parables of Jesus. Just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





If Ministers Worked for Nothing— 





Tax Discrimination 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Glancing through Tue OvuTLooK (Dec. 
7) which my associate receives regularly, 
I came upon a paragraph written by the 
able W. B. J. Martin that disturbed me: 
“There are such things as “rigged” com- 
mittee meetings, and ministerial allow- 
ances designed to avoid the payment of 
income taxes.” Is he writing from ex- 
perience or hearsay? 

There is a gross inequality about in- 
come taxes paid by the clergymen of 
America. It is only “stupid” Protestants 
that do it and millions of dollars must 
come indirectly out of the Sunday’s offer- 
ing so Protestant clergy can pay income 
taxes—millions of dollars the Catholic 
Church does not pay and can use for “the 
propagation of the faith.” Priests pay no 
income taxes; they work for “nothing” 
and have “discretionary funds” at their 
disposal. Out of their “poverty” they 
manage to pass you on the road with high 
powered automobiles, have memberships 
in the flossiest country clubs, and occupy 
the box seats at big sporting cvents! 

I judge it to be unfair and more than 
a little naive to write drivel of that sort. 
Maybe if we all worked for “nothing” and 
had expense accounts, we could afford to 
have the kind of virtue “poverty” is sup- 
posed to spawn. In that way the congre- 
gations would not have to raise millions 
for income taxes, the way they do now, 
and all ministers could ride around in 
limousines, eat the finest foods and oc- 
cupy the best seats in the theater and all 
sporting events. 

FREDERICK WYNGARDEN. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Once More: 1887 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In view of the fact that the printed 
minutes of the Synod of Virginia include 
each year a list of moderators to date, it 
is strange the correction of the error that 
none had served a second term until 1940 
(Outlook, Nov. 16) should itself need 
correction. 

The heading of your correction, “Since 
1838, That Is!” should have been, “Since 
1887, That Is!” In the latter year the Rev. 
Theodorick Pryor, D.D., was moderator 
again, having served as such in 1845. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly 
1883. 

W. TWyMAN WILLIAMS. 
Appomattox, Va. 


NOTE—We think we had better stop while 
we can and settle for 1887. Still, we can 
understand how the 42-year span failed to 
connect the listings of ‘1845: Rev. Theo- 
= Pryor’ and ‘1887: T. Pryor, D. D.” 


Pastors’ Institutes 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Programs have been planned for the 
1960 Town and Country Pastors’ Institutes 
to be held at the four Presbyterian, U.S., 
seminaries, as follows: 

Union: February 1-4. In cooperation 
with the Virginia Methodist Conference. 

LOUISVILLE: February 8-12. The special 
lecture week at Louisville Seminary. 

AusTIN: February 29-March 3. In co- 
operation with the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class 


Inc., 612 Bast Main Street, Richmond 19, 


CotumBIA: March 21-24. 
The program at Union, Austin, and Co- 
lumbia will include messages and discus- 
sions on Our Ministry to Industrial Peo- 
ple, in addition to the usual Bible Study 
and church program emphases. At Louis- 
ville we join the seminary in their special 
lecture week. 
Invitations are being sent to pastors 
of town and country churches offering a 
scholarship to attend. These invitations 
will be confined to pastors of their sem- 
inary area. If any minister desires to 
attend an institute in another seminary 
he should write me. 
We also cooperate in providing scholar- 
ship assistance to our pastors to attend 
the Town and Country Ministers’ Confer- 
ence at State Colleges of Agriculture, such 
as at Mississippi State, V.P.I., University 
of Tennessee, and University of Arkansas. 
Any pastor interested should write me. 
JAMES M. Carr, Secretary 
Town and Country Church 
Department. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


UPUSA—Arthur L. Miller, Denver, Colo. 
Arrangements made through Office of the 
Stated Clerk, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 

Jan. 6, Communion Service for Presby- 
terians in Government, National church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 10, National Church, Washington. 

Jan. 15-24, Synod of California. 

Feb. 4, Board of Foreign Missions, Inter- 
church Center, New York. 

Feb. 7, Westfield, N.J. 

Feb. 8, Downtown Laymen’s Luncheon 
Club, New York; dinner meeting, Phila- 
delphia Presbytery, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 9-11, New York City, Stewardship 
and Promotion Conf. 

Feb. 12-14, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, New York. 

Feb. 16-18, Sacramento, Calif., Steward- 
ship and Promotion Conf. 

Feb. 19-21, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Sacramento. 

Feb. 23-25, Stewardship and Promotion 
Conf., Wichita, Kan. 

Feb. 26-28, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Wichita. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 2, General Council, New 
York. 

Mar. 4-6, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Pittsburgh. 

Mar. 8-10, Stewardship and Promotion 
Conf., Cincinnati. 

Mar. 13, Denver, Montview Blvd. church. 

Mar. 15-17, Stewardship and Promotion 
Conf., Chicago. 

Mar. 18-20, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Chicago. 

Apr. 18-28, Alaska. 

May 14-25, General Assembly, Cleveland. 


U.S. Assembly—E. T. Thompson, Jan.- 
Mar. arrangements made through Office of 
the General Assembly, 341-E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Jan. 3, Charlotte, N. C., Steele Creek 
church, a.m.; Convocation, Covenant 
church, p.m. 

Jan. 6, Sherman, Texas, Austin College. 

Jan. 8-9, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Jan. 10, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Jan. 11, Dallas, Texas. 

Jan. 12, Austin, Texas, Seminary. 





Jan. 13, Houston, Texas, First church, 


p.m. 

Jan. 14, San Antonio, Texas, a.m. minis- 
ters’ assn.; p.m., First church. 

Jan. 15, San Marcos, Texas. 

Jan. 17, Houston, Texas, Bellaire church. 

Jan. 18, Houston, ministers’ meeting. 

Jan. 19, Natchez, Miss., First church. 

Jan. 20, Meridian, Miss., area meeting, 
Trinity church. 


Jan. 21, Jackson, Miss., North Park 
church. 
Jan. 22, New Orleans, La., ministers, 


noon; laymen’s meeting, p.m., Church 
of the Covenant. 

Jan. 24, Mobile, Ala., Govt. Street church, 
a.m.; Spring Hill church, p.m. 

Jan. 25, Tallahassee, Fla., men’s meeting, 
p.m. 

Jan. 28, Nashville, Tenn., ministers meet- 
ing. 

Jan. 29, Jackson, Tenn., area meeting, 
First church. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA, to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JANUARY, 1960 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past, Hymnbook 111. 

January, Christian Action (U.S.) 

Jan. 3-10, Universal Week of Prayer, NCC. 

Jan. 10, Seminary Sunday (UPUSA). 

Jan. 12-14, Association of American Col- 
leges, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 17, Evangelism Sunday (UPUSA). 

Jan. 17-24, Church and Economic Life 
Week, NCC. 

Jan. 17-24, Church Officer Training Week 
(U.S.). 

Jan. 18-25, Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, WCC. 

Jan. 19-21, National Religious Broadcas- 
ters, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 31, Youth Sunday (U. S. & UPUSA). 

Jan. 31-Feb. 7, Community Youth Week, 
NCC. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Let All the 
World in Every Corner Sing, Hymn- 
book 22. 

February, World Missions (U.S.). 

Feb. 2-4, Seminar on the Christian Farm- 
er and His Government, Washington, 
B.C. (CC). 

Feb. 6-12, Boy Scout Week. 

Feb. 7, Boy Scout Sunday—50th anniver- 
sary, Feb. 7, Race Relations Sunday 
(U.S.). 

Feb. 8-9, National Conf., POAU: Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, Boston. 

Feb. 8-12, Executive Committee, WCC, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Feb. 12-14, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, New York. 

Feb. 12-18, Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, NCC, St. Louis. 

Feb. 14, Race Relations Sunday, NCC. 

Feb. 19-21, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Sacramento, Calif. 

Feb. 21, Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions Sunday (UPUSA); Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students. 

Feb. 21-27, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 24-25, General Board, NCC, Oklahoma 
City. 

Feb. 26-28, National Council, United Pres- 
byterian Men, Wichita, Kan. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e “TRICK OR TREAT’ money collected 
on Hallowe’en by more than 2,000,000 
American children produced a check for 
$900,000 for UNICEF—The United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. . . . e UNOFFICIAL GRASS 
roots conferences on church union by 
Episcopal and Methodist representatives 
are interpreted as increasing the possi- 
bilities of union between the two denom- 
inations, according to opinions expressed 
following a meeting of representatives 
from both bodies recently in Newport, 
R. I. ... @ THE Missourt Synop Lu- 
theran Board of Missions has applied 
for membership in the National Council 
of Churches’ Division of Home Missions. 
Heretofore the Missouri Synod has in- 
sisted upon “doctrinal agreement” before 
participating in activities with other 
church bodies. . . . e ARCHBISHOP Ma- 
KARIOS, head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, who led the fight for 
that British crown colony’s independence, 
has been elected first president of the 
Republic of Cyprus by a 2-1 majority. 

. e POAU (Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State) is opening a Chicago 
office with James M. Windham, former 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Mary- 
ville, Tenn., as head of the office... . @ IN 
WHEELING, W. Va., Ohio County Prose- 
cutor Thomas P. O’Brien now has a 
team of investigators looking into charges 
by Protestant clergymen that vice is 
widespread in that city. Pastors declared 
from their pulpits that gamblers, prosti- 
tutes and bootleggers are in business 
throughout the city and county areas and 
in some instances are given police “‘co- 
operation.”. . . e A HoLtywoop screen 
biography will be made of the life of 
Norman Vincent Peale, based on the book 
written about him by Arthur Gordon. 
The film will be produced by Frank Ross 
who made “The Robe.” Dr. Peale, now 
61, is minister of the Marble Collegiate 
church, New York City. .. . e SOUTHERN 
Baptist colleges and universities, with 
few exceptions, are participating in the 
student loan program under the 1958 
National Defense Education Act. ... 
e Scores oF MeEtHoptst churches have 
become interracial, especially in larger 
cities outside the South, and the number 
is increasing at an accelerating rate, ac- 
cording to Methodist spokesmen. 


UPUSA Moderator 
Reports on Cuba 


Following his December visit to Cuba, 
the United Presbyterian USA Assembly’s 
Moderator, Arthur L. Miller, of Denver, 
Colo., assessed the situation in that coun- 
try and pointed to “certain conclusions” 
which he drew from his observation and 
experience there: 


“(1) Cuba is relaxed and friendly to 
visitors, despite anti-American expres- 
sions by a few government officials. We 
should remember that Latin American 
politicians and papers sometimes make 
emotional statements that apparently re- 
flect momentary reactions rather than 
deep popular convictions, for the people 
are always cordial and gracious. So we 
should not gauge Cuba by American news 
reports that too often single out the spec- 
tacular at the expense of the normal and 
general. 

“(2) The Cuban people not only feel 
warmly toward us, but need our friend- 
ship, our understanding, and our know- 
how and investments, particularly in this 
fluid, difficult period when some devoted 
but inexperienced men are trying to build 
a stable society. Substantial tax relief is 
given to new industries. Under land re- 
form, a person May own and use as much 
as about 3,300 acres for sugar cane or 
cattle, and may contract to buy cane or 
cattle off the fields of others. Visitors will 
find a balmy climate and a friendly 
people. 

“(3) We should rethink our policies 
toward Latin American land. Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon has advised that we treat 
democracies cordially, but give only an 
official handshake to established dictator- 
ships. Cuba is not the only nation where 
the situation is fluid, and it is very much 
in our national interest that we do every- 
thing to strengthen the forces of de- 
mocracy and freedom.” 


In regard to the work of the church, 
Dr. Miller had this to say: 


“As Christians and as believers in de- 
mocracy, it is of the greatest importance 
that we strengthen Protestantism in 
Cuba. Fortunately, we are blessed by ex- 
tremely able leaders and pastors in the 
Cuban church. I was impressed deeply 
by their intelligence and devotion, and 
by the vigor of their churches and schools. 
A number of young men who were trained 
in our schools, incidentally, are entering 
public office.” 


Davidson: $450,000 Gift 


Davidson College has been announced 
as a beneficiary of the Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation to the extent of $450,000. 
This fund is designated for “Reynolds 
Distinguished Professorships at David- 
son.” 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 
GETS ANOTHER SITE 


After five years of difficulties in find- 
ing a site for a new location, the trustees 
of Louisville Theological Seminary have 
now secured a 21-acre tract in Cherokee 
Park to combine with adjacent 17 acres 
on which the seminary has an option. 
The present in-town location of the sem- 
inary is being disturbed by a north-south 
expressway and a Seneca Park site of 
32 acres which was purchased in 1954 
was later found to be in the way of an- 
other expressway development. 

Plans will now proceed for a new 
seminary plant and additional funds will 
be sought to provide facilities to care for 
an enrollment of 300 students. It is 
thought that the $2,093,032 in the build- 
ing fund is approximately half of what 
will be needed. 

In commenting on the action, President 
Frank H. Caldwell said the latest step 
“is most gratifying to those in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary who have suffered the 
frustrations and the vexations of having 
expressways nullify two campus sites and 
demoralize fund-raising efforts over a 
period of five years. With the prospect 
of beginning construction of a new sem- 
inary some time in 1960, it is confidently 
believed and hoped that friends of the 
institution will give support with re- 
newed enthusiasm and generosity.” 


Minister Credited with 
Breaking Stalemate 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. (RNS)—A Pres- 
byterian minister is credited with break- 
ing a stalemate in negotiations over a 
bitter 40-day-old strike here which 
brought a declaration of martial law and 
national guard troops to the city. 

Lloyd Allan Peterson, pastor of Albert 
Lea’s First Presbyterian Church, an- 
nounced that agreement had been reached 
to allow renewal of bargaining in the 
dispute between Wilson and Co. and the 
United Packinghouse Workers. 

He said the union has agreed to give 
the company the assurances it desires, 
although he declined to give details. Most 
of the draft of the document covering 
these assurances was written by Dr. Pe- 
terson and submitted to James D. Cooney, 
Wilson president, and Ralph Helstein, 
union president, in Chicago. 

Dr. Peterson, 51, is not a veteran of 
labor-management squabbles. Most of 
his ministerial chores have been youth 








work—church summer camps and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. But he 
was the unanimous choice as representa- 
tive of a committee of Albert Lea com- 
munity leaders when they met to discuss 
the explosive labor situation. 

The company’s boycott of the bargain- 
ing table had riled the tempers of the 
1,100 strikers, and open company recruit- 
ment of non-union workers to take their 
jobs made it worse. Violence erupted. 


Congregation’s Membership 

Dr. Peterson—whose congregation in- 
cludes such diverse personalities as ac- 
tive Wilson strikers, the company’s plant 
manager and the secretary of the Albert 
Lea Chamber of Commerce—took off for 
Chicago on a task which many regarded 
as hopeless. 

His job was to find a middle ground 
between the company’s demand that the 
union cease “illegal acts” and the union’s 
refusal to admit it had committed any. 

He was given an assist when Minne- 
sota’s Gov. Orville Freeman urged both 
company and union officials to resume 
negotiations. However, when violence 
continued in this normally peaceful city, 
the governor declared martial law and 
closed the plant. 

The best test of Dr. Peterson’s diplo- 
matic ability is that he succeeded. Ex- 
actly how, he refused to say. But many 
men prominent in industrial relations 
wish they knew his secret. 

Final touches to the agreement to re- 
sume talking took place while Gov. Free- 
man was a dinner guest at Dr. Peterson’s 
home. Earlier, the governor attended 
services in the minister’s church where 
the congregation prayed with him. 

Both Gov. Freeman and Dr. Peterson 
stressed that their success in getting ne- 
gotiations underway did not mean that 
settlement of the strike will come quickly. 
“This is where the real job begins,” Dr. 
Peterson said. 

He has been moderator of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Minnesota, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Council of Church- 
es, and chairman of the governor’s state 
conference on youth. 


NCC Leader Opposes 
China Recognition 


ALBANY, N.Y. (RNS) — Communist 
China is “not entitled” to be recognized 
by the United States, Ernest A. Gross, 
chairman of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of International 
Affairs, declared here. 

“For the United States to grant judi- 
cial recognition to the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime so long as it pursues its 
present course appears to many of us to 
confer upon that government a benefit 
to which it is not entitled,” he said in 
addressing a seminar sponsored by the 
Capital Area Council of Churches. 

Mr. Gross served as chairman of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference at 


4 


Cleveland in 1958 which in its contro- 
versial “Message to the Churches” pro- 
posed the recognition of Red China by 
this country and the United Nations. 
The conference was held under the aus- 
pices of the NCC Department of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

At that meeting a statement by Mr. 
Gross on Sino-American relations was 
read to the conference during its discus- 
sion of the message and made part of its 
official record. In that statement Mr. 
Gross differed with the conference on the 
issue of China’s recognition. 


GRAHAM RADIO STATION 
SEEKS FCC PERMIT 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—A radio 
broadcasting company headed by evan- 
gelist Billy Graham has filed an appli- 
cation with the Federal Communications 
Commission here for a standard radio 
broadcasting station of 10,000 watts pow- 
er in Black Mountain, N.C. 

The Blue Ridge Broadcasting Co., of 
which Mr. Graham is listed as president, 
filed the application for a commercial 
station to operate on a frequency of 1010 
kilocycles at Black Mountain, near Ashe- 
ville. The station would operate daytime 
hours only because nighttime operation 
would cause interference with other sta- 
tions already on the air. It would cover 
a considerable area of western North 
Carolina and carry a program format 
emphasizing music, news, sports, and 
public service programs. 

Associated with Mr. Graham as offi- 
cers of the corporation are his father-in- 
law, retired Presbyterian medical mis- 
sionary, Dr. L. Nelson Bell; George Wil- 
son of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer of the Billy Graham Evange- 
listic Association; and Harold E. Finch, 
Black Mountain attorney. The company 





LAKE FOREST—William G. Cole, 

Williams College professor of reli- 

gion and dean of freshmen, is the 

new president of Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Ill. 


has a capitalization of $40,000. 

Mr. Graham makes his home at nearby 
Montreat on land adjoining Dr. Bell’s, 
When the company was incorporated last 
spring, Dr. Bell said it will attempt “an 
experiment in Christian broadcasting.” 


Plans Announced for 
WCC Geneva Building 


New YorkK (RNS)—Plans for the new 
$2,500,000 headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva call for 
a modern structure with 275 offices and a 
centrally-located chapel, library and 
meeting room for 200 to 400 persons. 

Details of the headquarters were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting here of 
the Friends of the World Council of 
Churches by former Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He is chairman of 
the international committee in charge of 
fund-raising efforts. 

A proposed second wing “to be con- 
structed if and when need should arise” 
would contain an additional 169 offices. 

Cash and pledges totaling $1,600,000 
have already been received, including 
about $1,000,000 from the U.S., Bishop 
Sherrill said. The total includes dona- 
tions from foundations and individuals 
as well as from the WCC’s 171 member 
churches in more than 50 countries. Of 
the $900,000 still to be raised, the bishop 
said, a half-million is being sought in 
America. 

The international church center, on 
which construction will start in March, 
will be located on an eight and one-half 
acre tract in a Geneva suburb near the 
United Nations’ European headquarters. 
It also will house the Lui.cran World 
Federation and the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, which are contributing to its 
construction. 





COLLEGE HEAD—Ansley C. Moore 

of Pittsburgh will take up his new 

duties as president of North Caro- 

lina’s Consolidated College in Jan- 
uary. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE YEAR IN RELIGION 


Unity Discussions Mark 1959 =” 


Worldwide unity discussions among 
the three great Christian bodies, Protes- 
tant, Eastern Orthodox and Roman Ca- 
tholic, helped make 1959 a momentous 
year in the realm of religion. Sparked 
by Pope John XXIII’s historic decision 
in January to summon an ecumenical 
council at which Christian unity will be 
a major topic, the debate was nowhere 
more active than in the United States, 
where a Protestant-Catholic dialogue is 
assuming growing importance. 

The final year of the fifties was made 
memorable also as churches here and 
abroad mustered strong support behind 
the World Refugee Year, which was 
launched to stimulate the free world to 
greater efforts in the face of the stagger- 
ing problem posed by 15,000,000 home- 
less and suffering in Europe, North Afri- 
ca and the Near and Middle East. 

In the United States, another highlight 
of the year was a controversy with strong 
political implications that erupted over 
the “population explosion” issue. This 
brought into sharp focus fundamental 
differences between Protestants and Ca- 
tholics over the moral validity of artifi- 
cial birth control as a means to help 
correct the asserted failure of food pro- 
duction to keep pace with expanding pop- 
ulations. 

The long struggle between Commu- 
nism and religion, serving to underscore 
repeated demands by churchmen for a 
common Christian front against Com- 
munist encroachments on religious rights, 
gave added significance to the discussions 
of Christian unity. 


Observers Only 


Vatican officials made it clear that the 
ecumenical council will not be open to 
Protestant or Orthodox representatives, 
except as observers. Nevertheless, church- 
men in general hailed it as one of the 
greatest steps taken toward Christian 
solidarity. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, said the Pope’s action “illus- 
trates the importance which the problem 
of unity has assumed in our time.” But 
he agreed with other Protestant leaders 
who see the Council chiefly as a stimulus 
to greater mutual understanding among 
Protestants, Orthodox and Catholics in 
meeting common challenges. 

One of the first to laud the Pope’s 
gesture was Ecumenical (Orthodox) Pa- 
triarch Athenagoras in Istanbul, who 
warned that Communism, atheism and 
materialism will “destroy Christianity if 
the church remains divided.” In To- 
ronto, Dr. Angus J. MacQueen, modera- 
tor of the United Church of Canada, de- 
clared that unless the church unites its 
forces into one common bond, it will 
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continue to be a “limping, insincere mi- 
nority movement in our alien world—a 
world unimpressed and unconverted.” 

Two arresting proposals in the United 
States during the year helped to keep the 
unity pot boiling. One made by Catholic 
scholars is for a unified Bible acceptable 
to both Protestants and Catholics. An- 
other is to create a study center for the- 
ological dialogue not only between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, but between Chris- 
tians and Jews. It was advanced by 
Jaroslav Pelikan of the Federated The- 
ological Faculty, University of Chicago, 
who envisioned the 1960s as a period 
when relations between the major faiths 
will move from “conference to confronta- 
tion.” 

In Rome it was disclosed that the Pon- 
tifical Commission of Historical Sciences 
is planning a study of the Reformation 
and will ask Protestant historians to join 
the project. Meanwhile it was announced 
that an Institute for Inter-Confessional 
Research will be launched in February, 
1960, by the Lutheran World Federation. 
This will be in line with Protestant-Ca- 
tholic theological discussions which have 
been initiated in Germany and France, 
as well as in some American universities 
and colleges. 


In U.S.A: Lutherans 


New developments took place in the 
Protestant union movement in the U.S. 
Announced as due to be completed in 
April, 1960, is a merger of the Evan- 
gelical, American and United Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches into the American 
Lutheran Church. Finishing touches were 
given to another plan involving a union 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, the Augustana Lutheran Church, the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Suomi Synod). In November, 
the American Unitarian Association ap- 
proved union with the Universalist 
Church of America. 

The same month, representatives of 
the National Lutheran Council and the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod agreed 
to hold exploratory talks of a theological 
nature at Chicago in July, 1960, looking 
toward co-operative activities. The Mis- 
souri Synod, with 2,315,000 communi- 
cants, is not an affiliate of the NLC, 
which embraces eight denominations with 
a total membership of 5,362,000. 

In October the National Council of 
Churches, to which 33 Protestant and 
Orthodox bodies belong, moved to the 
new Inter-Church Center on Riverside 
Drive, New York. Among the denom- 
inational and interdenominational agen- 


cies the center houses is the U.S. Con- 
ference for the World Council of 
Churches. 

The World Refugee Year stood out as 
a major event linking Protestant and Ca- 
tholic as well as Jewish welfare groups 
in a common humanitarian effort. The 
three faiths were represented at cere- 
monies in New York and Geneva launch- 
ing the Year. In Geneva, Protestant 
leaders took part in a special ecumenical 
intercession. At the same time, Pope 
John issued a message exhorting Catho- 
lics everywhere to help ease “the lot of 
those who live in exile far away from 
their homelands.” 

At home, other displays of Protestant 
and Catholic unanimity were noted as 
church groups denounced racial discrim- 
ination, spearheaded drives against por- 
nographic literature, intensified efforts to 
combat juvenile delinquency, and voiced 
indignation over fixed quiz shows and 
other forms of dishonesty in television. 
They also protested against the Sunday 
opening of stores as violating the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, although the practice 
was defended by leaders of the Jewish 
community, the Seventh-day Adventists, 
and others who observe Saturday as their 
holy day. 


Dibelius Attacked 


During 1959, new chapters were writ- 
ten in the Red war on religion. In East 
Germany, Communist propagandists 
lashed out at Lutheran Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of Berlin after he had published 
a pamphlet in which he maintained that 
a totalitarian state does not constitute a 
“supreme authority” to which Christians 
owe allegiance in any Biblical sense. Re- 
ports from Budapest confirmed that the 
leaders of the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches in Hungary have been stripped 
of their administrative functions and the 
real “boss” is the state Office for Church 
Affairs. In Poland, the delicate relations 
between the state and the Catholic Church 
showed many signs of deteriorating into 
the open conflict that marked the former 
Stalinist regime. 

Reports reaching Hong Kong from the 
China mainland revealed the growing 
dismal plight of Chinese Protestants and 
Catholics as churches continue to be 
closed and believers to be accused of 
using religion to mask illegal activities. 
The Peiping regime persisted in giving 
strong backing to the schismatic ‘‘Na- 
tional Catholic Church,” which has cut 
itself adrift from the Vatican because of 
its “imperalist” and “reactionary” poli- 
cies. 

Elsewhere in the Far East a brighter 
atmosphere prevailed. In Tokyo, many 
foreign churchmen took part in observ- 
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ances for the 100th anniversary of Prot- 
estantism in Japan. In Seoul, Korean 
Christians marked the 75th anniversary 
of the beginning of Protestant mission 
work in their homeland. 


Geneva Celebrations 

June saw celebrations in Geneva to 
observe the 450th anniversary of the 
birth of John Calvin, giant of the Ref- 
ormation. Earlier commemorations were 
held at his birthplace at Noyon, France, 
to mark the fourth centenary of the 
French Reformed Church. 

Brazil also had Calvin anniversary 
celebrations. The occasion was the 18th 
General Council of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches. at Sao Paulo in 
July which coincided with the 1959 
Presbyterian Centennial in Brazil, where 
Protestantism has had its biggest gains 
in Latin America. Urgent problems of 
the Catholic Church in this part of the 
New World—chief among them is the 
shortage of priests—were discussed in 
November at an historic joint conference 
in Washington, D.C., attended by pre- 
lates from the United States, Canada and 
four countries south of the border. 

One of the highlight events of the year 
took place in September when more than 
100 Protestant clergymen representing 
the National Council of Churches called 
on President Eisenhower to assure him 
of their support of his peace aims and 
of the prayers of their denominations for 
his peace-making efforts. Two months 
earlier, the Council launched a year- 
long program of education and action for 
world peace. This was preceded in turn 
by a message in May in which the World 
Council of Churches stressed the role of 
the churches as “‘a force for peace.” 

Before leaving Rome, first stopping 
place on his world tour, President Eisen- 
hower had a private audience with Pope 
John which stirred speculation that for- 
mal diplomatic relations might be estab- 
lished between the United States and the 
Vatican. This prompted some Protestant 
groups to reiterate previous objections to 
any such move as contrary to the prin- 
ciple of church-state separation. 

During the visit to the U.S. by Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev in Sep- 
tember, a special prayer for the success 
of talks between him and President Ei- 
senhower was released by the National 
Council. 

Another Protestant highlight occurred 
in December when a delegation of the 
World Council of Churches arrived in 
Moscow to reciprocate a visit of Russian 
Orthodox churchmen to the World Coun- 
cil’s headquarters in Geneva. The WCC 
visit was seen linked to bids to the Rus- 
sian Church to affiliate with the World 
Council. A number of Orthodox bodies 
already are Council members. 


Birth Control 


Protestant and Catholic unanimity in 
the face of humanitarian and social wel- 
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fare demands contrasted with the theo- 
logical differences that made headlines 
when Protestant spokesmen took issue 
with a statement on the “population ex- 
plosion” question in which the U.S. hier- 
archy reaffirmed the Catholic Church’s 
rigid stand against artificial birth con- 
trol. Issued at the bishops’ annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., the statement 
served notice that U.S. Catholics will not 
support any public assistance at home or 
abroad to promote this practice. 

When President Eisenhower subse- 
quently declared at his news conference 
that the government will have nothing to 
do with providing other nations with 
birth control information “as long as I 
am here,” he was immediately criticized 
by some Protestant and Jewish leaders 
who insisted that birth prevention is a 
primary need for overpopulated coun- 
tries facing increasing starvation. 

The issue spilled over into the politi- 
cal arena when Protestant Episcopal Bish- 
op James A. Pike of California—chair- 
man of a newly formed Clergymen’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America which 
includes Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
men—asked whether the Catholic 
Church’s anti-birth control stand is 
“binding on Catholic candidates for pub- 
lic office.” His question came in the 
midst of discussions over the possibility 
of a Catholic President during which a 
number of Protestant leaders insisted 
that religion should not be a prime factor 
in presidential nominations. In Decem- 
ber, the American Civil Liberties Union 
endorsed this view, stating that the “fun- 
damental” church-state problem facing 
the country is “not Senator Kennedy and 
the presidency” but public funds for 
church schools and religious instruction 
in public schools. 


The latter question, plus that of re- 
leased-time classes for public school 
children, were live issues also in dispute 
between Protestants and Catholics in sev- 
eral states. Among them were Florida, 
Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, Maine, Connecticut and New Jersey. 

For evangelical Protestants, a major 
1959 development was Billy Graham’s 
crusades in Australia and New Zealand, 
where the American evangelist received 
the same response in terms of popular 
hearing and spiritual decisions as he has 
in his campaigns in this country. 

The conservative Protestant wing 
hailed President Eisenhower for his 
statement on the eve of his year-end over- 
seas tour that the “core of our nation is 
belief in a Creator who has endowed all 
men with inalienable rights.” They saw 
the statement as minimizing attacks on 
fundamental Biblical concepts occasion- 
ed by the Darwin Centennial. The con- 
servative Protestants also regarded as 
especially significant the action of the 
British Council of Churches in taking 


note of a revival of a “very evangelical 
form of Christian faith.” 


No Transitional Pope 


To Catholics, 1959 was a year which 
saw 78-year-old Pope John dramatically 
refute any idea that a merely “transi- 
tional” Pope was on the papal throne, 
The Pontiff’s first full year saw not only 
his call for an ecumenical council, but 
the issuance of a series of notable en- 
cyclicals, the estabishment of new hier- 
archies in the Belgian Congo and the 
United Nations trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi and the creation of eight new 
cardinals, in addition to the 23 he created 
shortly after his election. Of the 31 new 
cardinals, four are Americans. The U.S. 
is now represented in the Sacred College 
by six members, the largest number ever. 

In September, Pope John, in a sur- 
prise move, banned the controversial 
worker-priest movement in France and 
asked the French hierarchy to seek new 
forms of evangelizing the working class 
in which trained lay apostles would play 
a leading role. In one of his most widely 
quoted pronouncements, the Pope called 
for laws to curb abuse of freedom of the 
press, especially in regard to publications 
which pander to immoral and perverted 
tastes. 


Jewish Efforts 


A major Jewish development in the 
United States during the year was the 
launching of a nationwide preaching mis- 
sion by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations to bring some 2,500,000 
unaffiliated Jews into the Reform Jewish 
synagogues. Topping the news in the area 
of Conservative Judaism was the formal 
organization by the United Synagogue 
Council of America of a World Council of 
Synagogues to “foster the Jewish tradi- 
tion in its historic continuity” and to 
“advocate the centrality and pre-eminence 
of the synagogue in the life of the Jew- 
ish people.” This marked the first time 
that the Conservative Jews in the U.S. 
and other countries have been brought 
together in one body. 

A record-breaking increase of 5,368,- 
063 in 1958 brought church membership 
in the United States to an all-time high 
of 109,557,741, or 63 per cent of the 
country’s estimated population of 173,- 
374,000, according to statistics published 
in August. Of the grand total of church 
members, 61,504,669 were Protestants, 
39,509,508 Catholics, 5,500,000 Jews 
and 2,545,318 Eastern Orthodox. 


90 UPUSA APPOINTEES 
ARE COMMISSIONED 


Ninety appointees for overseas service 
under the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, were commissioned at a recent serv- 
ice in New York. Forty-one of these 
completed a six-month training course at 
the Ecumenical Training Center at 
Stoney Point, N. Y. The others are al- 
ready at work in their respective fields. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE NEW ‘BEN-HUR’ 
By BOSLEY CROWTHER 


HATEVER DOUBTS or misgiv- 

ings this sideline observer may 
have had at the prospect of a modern- 
day film version of the old Gen. Lew 
Wallace novel, Ben Hur, were thorough- 
ly dissipated with the opening of the pic- 
ture here last week. It comes through, to 
our way of thinking, as the sturdiest 
“Bible movie” ever made. 

This unexpected consummation excites 
our delighted surprise, not because we 
feared the story didn’t have it but because 
we have seen too many botches with big 
spectacle films. Time after time, in many 
pictures, including most of the “epics” of 
Cecil B. DeMille, we have seen dismal 
taste and gross extravagance overwhelm 
and desecrate a valid tale. And, what’s 
more, we have seen too many oldies that 
were right in a former day (as “Ben- 
Hur” was as a silent picture in 1926) 
come out as complete anachronisms, in- 
appropriate to our times, when remade. 

But here, in this large-screen color 
picture, which Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has produced and William Wyler has di- 
rected with skill and intelligence, the 
all-too-familiar pattern of gaudy vul- 
garity is escaped and a drama of real 
excitement and sober meaning has been 
made to emerge. 


Integrity 

The reason is very simple and should, 
from this moment forward, be etched in 
the consciousness and concept of every- 
one who aims to make a similar film. It 
is that the picture’s creators have exer- 
cised plain integrity—in digging for the 
novel’s basic story and in making it 
graphic on the screen. 

For all the literary claptrap in old 
General Wallace’s “Ben-Hur,” which 
was published in 1880 and later done as 
a great “spectacular” on the stage, it 
contains a fundamental story of uncom- 
mon power and pertinence that has been 
rendered even more significant by things 
that have happened in our day. It is the 
story of a prince of Judea—a stout, 
courageous fellow called Ben-Hur—who 
resists the designs of the Roman con- 
querors to subjugate the people of his 
land. Marked as a troublemaker by Mes- 
sala, his former friend and now the Ro- 
man tribune, he is sent into exile as a 
galley slave, his mother and sister are 
imprisoned and ruin is wreaked on the 
house of Hur. 

But the hero works out of this disaster. 
In a great naval battle, he saves the Ro- 
man admiral from drowning, is honored 
and “adopted” for this deed and finally 
returns to Judea to defeat and destroy 
Messala in a chariot race. However, it 
is not until he is able to cleanse his heart 
of hate by accepting the precepts of Jesus, 
who is a current cause of ferment in the 
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land, that he is able to achieve true peace 
of spirit and save his mother and sister 
from a leper colony. 


Timeliness 


Obviously, this story, with its personal 
conflicts based on religious and political 
differences, is more concrete to present 
generations, which have seen tyrants and 
persecutors at work, than it could have 
been to most of the people who read it 
in the nineteenth century. And it is this 
paramount realization of the old story’s 
present significance that properly has 
been foremost in the reckonings of Mr. 
Wyler and the man (or men) who pre- 
pared the script. It is indeed this realiza- 
tion that has justified a remake at this 
time. 

Now, in the hero’s conversations with 
Messala, one can hear echoes of the hor- 
rible clash of interests in Nazi Germany. 
In the burgeoning of hatred in Ben-Hur 
one can sense the fierce passion for re- 
venge that must have moved countless 
tormented people in Poland and Hun- 
gary. And in the humble example of 
Jesus, most tastefully enacted in this 
film, one can feel a genuine spiritual 
movement toward the ideal of the broth- 
erhood of man. 

It is supremely gratifying that such 
potent intimations as these may be readi- 


HIGH PRAISE 


Several members of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission staff saw the pre- 
views of Ben Hur. All praised the pic- 
ture. But one said, “Why the depressing 
sequences on lepers? I didn’t like that.” 
The answer—it was in integral part of 
the story. One who knows from personal 
experience what leprosy is and how lepers 
live can vouch for the complete veracity 
of that portion of the film. Another said, 
“The Crucifixion was in bad taste—all 
that blood!” Are not all crucifixions? 
Why must we Christians shy off the hor- 
rible reality of that most potent one of 
them all and insist, in Bosley Crowther’s 
words, on “an aura of gauzy reverence?” 

The executive director of the BFC 
says: 

“This is a picture that every Christian 
minister can unhesitatingly recommend 
and should try to see. This is the kind of 
film for which church members should 
‘vote at the boxoffice.’ It has integrity. 
The people and the events are real. It 
brings the issues of freedom and of faith 
convincingly into focus with contemporary 
relevance. Here, for once, is a ‘religious’ 
film for the theater of which no man of 
faith need feel ashamed. Its impact on 
the world’s motion picture screens may 
redress some of the negative effect of less 
worthy of American exports.” 


—BFC News (National Council of 
Churches). 





ly discovered and contemplated in a pic- 
ture as massively attractive as this one. 
For there isn’t much question that mil- 
lions of people, here and all over the 
world, are going to see it, if only for its 
brilliant spectacle. 

Of spectacle there is a vast abundance. 
From the outset, there are many stunning 
scenes of life and activity in Judea at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The 
scenes of the gathering of people to hear 
the Sermon on the Mount (which, dis- 
creetly, is left to the audience’s own fa- 
miliarity to provide) are as literal, un- 
adorned and moving as are the scenes 
of the Crucifixion, which is done as a 
barbaric execution in what is recognized 
as a brutal age. 


Big Sequences 

But, of course, the most violent and 
exciting sequences are those representing 
the great naval battle and the chariot 
race. On the huge screen (the whole of 
this picture was photographed on 70mm. 
film) these events of tremendous phys- 
ical action have truly overwhelming qual- 
ity. And they aren’t just putting on a 
circus for melodramatic effect. These se- 
quences have profound importance in the 
emotional pattern of the over-all idea. 
They give the audience the sensations 
that mark the staggering experience of 
Ben-Hur. 

It’s a long picture—too long for the 
comfort of the body if not for the mind. 
It runs for three hours and thirty-two 
minutes, which is an exhausting length 
of time. But it is a magnificent thing to 
look at, and it is extremely well played 
by Charlton Heston as Ben-Hur; Stephen 
Boyd as Messala; Jack Hawkins as the 
Roman admiral; Haya Harareet as the 
hero’s girl; and Hugh Griffith as a sheik 
who, fitly, brings in the liveliest comic 
relief. 

By now you should have the message: 
this is a film to see.—By the permission 
of The New York Times where Mr. 
Crowther is the film critic. 
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EDITORIAL 
A New Year, a New Mind 


Even if its weekly circulation con- 
tinues within the modest 30,000-40,000 
bracket, The Christian Century is un- 
doubtedly the most stimulating and in- 
fluential publication in American Protes- 
tantism. Not many non-professionals 
would likely be numbered among the sub- 
scribers but ministers and _ teachers, 
among others, would be far poorer with- 
out its contribution. 

Now—and this is the occasion of this 
tribute—The Christian Century is be- 
ginning another “How My Mind Has 
Changed” series, to take its place along- 
side similar discussions of 1939 and 1949. 
John C. Bennett, who wrote in 1939, 
inaugurates the current series with a 
thought-provoking discussion. 

However, it is not the Bennett article 
or any other with which we are here con- 
cerned, but with the overall thesis of the 
changing mind. 

It is thought by some that once the 
mind is made up, there should be no 
changing. We have grasped Truth; let 
us hold it fast. And, to be sure, there 
are deep levels on which this may be in 
order, even if our understanding of Truth 
itself is constantly growing. 

It seems to us that the temptation to 
make “agreement” a touchstone is a com- 
mon error even in such commonplace 
concerns as the papers we read. We re- 
ceive occasional letters telling us that 
readers heartily agree—or disagree—and 
that they want to continue, or discon- 
tinue, their subscriptions. With this po- 
sition, we could hardly be in more lively 
disagreement. The Christian company, 
like any other, is enriched by different 
points-of-view held within the bonds of 
a fellowship. A far more adequate test 
than agreement might be that of in- 
tegrity, purpose or stimulation. 

Every age has demanded a re-examin- 
ation of deeply cherished opinions and 
attitudes, none with more insistence than 
our own. The old limitations of concern 





are inadequate today, the horizons of 
knowledge are constantly expanding. 

Every preacher has told his congrega- 
tion the meaning of the word repent. It 
means to get a new point of view, a new 
attitude, a new direction in life. In short, 
a changed mind. And the question may 
reasonably be put: In most of the trouble- 
some situations we face, is anything more 
needed than a changed mind? Is a greater 
step possible than a changed mind? 

Alan Walker, the Australian preacher, 
looks at the Mark 1:14-15 record of the 
sermon of Jesus—his famous first ser- 
mon: “The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand, repent, and 
believe in the gospel.” Walker puts it 
like this: “A new age is here. Get a new 
mind to meet it.” 

As we enter 1960, this suggests possi- 
bilities—and imperatives. 


GUEST EDITORS 





What Do You Think? — 


CONVERSATIONAL STYLE 


How rare it is to hear pure 
poetry from the pulpit today! And 
what a charm of diction we have 
both in our colloquialisms and 
conversational discourses! Yet I 
would far rather have a genuine 
conversation from the pulpit than 
an oratorical display, however sin- 
cere. Is this just personal or eccle- 
siastical prejudice?—J. E. Fison 
in The British Weekly. 


QueERY: What about you? 











* * * 

A CERTAIN AMOUNT of opposition 
is a great help to a man; kites rise 

against the wind.—THoMas CARLYLE. 


Academic Freedom and the Oath 


The most eloquent discussion of the issue of academic freedom 
which we have seen, dealing with the present requirement of loyalty 
affidavits when Federal funds are accepted as student loans, is that 
by President Griswold of Yale in the December 20 New York Times 
Magazine. Two excerpts given here will indicate its temper. The 
entire article is worthy of careful reading.—Editors. 


. . . Experience has taught us lessons 
about political and religious test oaths 
which are all too easily forgotten. It was 
under the scourge of these oaths that our 
Protestant ancestors emigrated from Eng- 
land to settle in America; that our Catho- 
lic ancestors lost their land and lives; that 
Sir Thomas More died telling his daugh- 
ter, “It was a very hard thing to compel 
me to say either precisely with it against 
my conscience to the loss of my soul, or 
precisely against it to the destruction of 
my body”; that Puritan dissenters and 
Quakers went to jail, sat in the stocks 
and had their ears cut off... . 

These things are easily forgotten, but 
colleges and universities, where history 
is studied and the past is ever present, 
remember them. They were fresh in the 
minds of the framers of our Constitution, 
fresh enough for Alexander Hamilton to 
denounce test oaths as “a subversion of 
one great principle of social security, to 
wit: That every man shall be presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty.”.. . 

Underlying this concern with test 
oaths, in fact underlying the whole posi- 
tion of the colleges and universities in 
this controversy, is their concern for 
freedom. For centuries, in Europe as well 
as in England and America, they have 
struggled for the right to pursue learning 
for its own sake without interference by 
church or state. They have done so not 
because they have thought society owed 
them this right as a mark of respect or a 
special privilege, but because they have 


regarded it as a functional necessity 
identical with freedom of the press and 
similar to freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, and freedom of assembly. 

In this historical perspective, they see 
a consistent use of oaths like the dis- 
claimer affidavit as instruments of coer- 
cion, conformism and oppression, which 
are enemies of learning as much as they 
are opposites of freedom. If, now, our 
colleges and universities are to serve the 
cause of freedom and discharge the sol- 
emn duties with which the public, through 
the National Defense Education Act, has 
vested them, they can do so effectively 
only through procedures consistent with 
both freedom and learning. 

Again and again history affords object 
lessons of what happens to learning when 
it is denied the freedom that is its natural 
medium. Nazi Germany is a glaring ex- 
ample. A nation that cannot trust its 
intellectuals cannot trust itself. A people 
that is afraid to expose its political and 
social institutions to the curiosity and 
criticism of the rising generation is not 
free; by whatever method it whispers this 
fear to itself, it shouts its insecurity to 
the world. 

It is not the disclaimer affidavit that 
will make our colleges and universities 
bulwarks of our security, nor even the 
oath of allegiance, which they accept. It 
is our trust in them to pursue the course 
the nation has set for them—a course 
they can pursue in freedom and in no 
other way. 
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A Meditation on the 90th Psalm, for the New Year 


“MAKE US GLAD” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ROFOUND MELANCHOLY and 

wistful hope mingle in the 90th 
Psalm. Indeed, the sadness is so heavy 
and the hope so brief that unless we can 
read these lines with Christian eyes, we 
might have to agree with those who find 
this too mournful a poem to be read 
among the last words for a Christian. 

Life here appears in no happy light. 
The time gone by is called the “years 
wherein we have seen evil.” The pride 
of all our years is but toil and trouble. 
In contrast to the eternal God, man’s life 
is a swift dream. It is not simply that 
man must lie down in the dust, it is God 
who sweeps him away like faded blades 
of grass. Life appears as a long punish- 
ment for our sins, in the wrath of God, 
till “our years come to an end like a 
sigh”—weary, sad and futile. 

One cannot accuse this poet of blind 
optimism. Nevertheless, he dares to pray 
and to hope. For the griefs and frustra- 
tions, the days of affliction and the years 
of evil, he looks for compensations. God 
can make it up to us—he can, and the 
poet prays that he will. True, the evil 
of life is presented here as a fact, and all 
the good only as a prayerful hope, a plea 
for pity. Nevertheless, the prayer is 
there, in the midst of the fleeting years. 

A prayer for a sense of God, first of 
all: his eternity, his power, his inescap- 
able justice, overwhelming the sinner in 
wrath. But also his steadfast love, his 
wonderful works, his glory. Our years 
are few, our strength is small; but if in 
this swift passage among the flitting 
shadows we have glimpsed the eternal 
Light, it is enough. 

There is a prayer for man too, for 
ourselves; a prayer for two gifts which 
only God can give. One is for the heart 
of wisdom, the wisdom that comes with 
a vision of life’s swift end. The other is 
for the work of our hands. Though God 
turn us to the dust, yet he may establish 
after us the work our hands have done. 


HIS POEM has survived, no one 

knows how many centuries. As a 
poem, who would add to it? Yet there 
have been two who have given answers 
to the implied question of the ancient 
poet: Will God make it up to us? Is 
there, in the years to come, something to 
make up for the years the locusts have 
eaten? Will God really make us glad 
as many years as we have seen evil? The 
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cynic has one answer, the Christian an- 
other. 

Ecclesiastes gave the cynic’s answer: 
No! All is vanity and a striving after 
wind. The dead are more fortunate than 
the living, and “better than both is he 
who has not yet been” (Eccl. 4). What 
gain has man that he has toiled for the 
wind? “The hearts of men are full of 
evil, and madness is in their hearts while 
they live, and after that they go to the 
dead” (Eccl. 9). As for man’s labors, 
they are as perishable as man himself. 
All that comes is vanity. 


UT THE CHRISTIAN gives an- 
other answer: Yes! The poet’s prayer 
will be answered. For the Christian has 
a hope the Psalmist did not utter, a hope 
which Ecclesiastes severely denied—the 
hope of a life beyond. The Psalmist’s 
hope is for a balancing of evil with good, 
a compensation for days of affliction with 
good days—‘‘Make us glad as many days 
as thou hast afflicted us.” 
This, by the mercy of God, can be true, 


and it sometimes is. But too often the 
bitter dirge of Ecclesiastes drowns out 
the poet’s plaintive prayer. Read the 
90th Psalm by the bedside of a man in 
what he with agony wishes were the last 
hour of a disease that has yet year-long 
weeks to run—living on morphine and 
ice water. What hope is there now for 
days of gladness to match the years of 
evil? 

Ah, but the Christian can read this 
with a Christian eye, he can hear with 
a Christian ear. Just as a descant, sung 
above the melody of a hymn, can change 
the entire mood of the music, so above 
the gentle melancholy minor chords of 
far-off hope, the Christian ear listens to 
the descant sung by the saints in glory. 

For God more than answers the an- 
cient prayer. The Psalmist is ready to 
count his blessings, but God does not 
give his blessings so. The compensations 
of God are not all of them here, not most 
of them here. They are beyond all time. 
The faithful soul hears from the far side 
of death, beyond a world grown old, a 
song from a world wherein God makes 
all things new; where we, “with unveiled 
face beholding the glory of the Lord,” 
share with him the eternal years. 


AT HOME IN A STRANGE WORLD 


The trouble about remaining at home, 
within the family, is that things become 
familiar and may become boring. The 
trouble about venturing into the world 
is that things are new there and may be 
frightening. How may we retain the fa- 
miliarity of the home amid the strange- 
ness of the world? 

The truth is, all objects are strange if 
seen completely. Or, more accurately, all 
objects are strange in that none can be 
seen completely. There’s a dark side to 
all our moons, a side that looks away 
from us toward the universal and the 
eternal. We are familiar with the mem- 
bers of our family; yet in our truest mo- 
ments we know that they look out upon 
mystery, and that the lives of even little 
children trail clouds of strangeness. The 
more we love them, the more we are 
haunted by that sense of distance that 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry speaks of. 
Love, that creates the home and the fam- 
ily and, with time, the familiar, also 


touches all familiar things with strange- 
ness. 


When a child goes out from a true 
home, therefore, he does not go from an 
entirely familiar world to an entirely 
strange world. He goes from a little 
world whose familiarity has been touched 
by strangeness into a great world whose 
strangeness for a while far exceeds its 
familiarity. Yet he isn’t overly disturbed. 
The strangeness of the merely new does 
not overwhelm him; he is already fa- 
miliar with the strangeness of the old. 
Love, which has created for him this 
strangeness, will so transform the new 
as to reveal it as neither new nor old but 
bathed in timeless light. 

When one has reached this point, he 
has passed beyond boredom and fear and 
is at home in a strange world. Strange, 
indeed. The home of that love that 
touches even home with strangeness. 

—JameEs McBrive Dasss. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ When I last spoke to Nels 
Ferré during his recent visit to Texas I 
was bold enough to ask how he was get- 
ting along with that volume of sermons 
I have been urging him to publish. I am 
still under the spell of those he preached 
in my Edinburgh pulpit some years ago. 
When I recommend books of sermons to 
my students I invariably find that the 
best sermons are written by theologians 
—Tillich’s The Shaking of the Founda- 
tions, Brunner’s The Great Invitation, 
Niebuhr’s Beyond Tragedy, Barth’s 
Come Holy Spirit are splendid examples 
of real expository preaching, and I would 
like to be able to add Ferré to the list. 

TUESDAY © Most of the students in 
this seminary are married, and many of 
them have children. This presents a prob- 
lem for the institution, which has to 
raise money for building married quar- 
ters complete with nurseries and play- 
pens. It presents problems for the stu- 
dents too, the most serious of which, in 
my opinion, is that the cares and respon- 
sibilities of family life come before the 
claims of the “call”; much as they would 
like to respond to some adventurous and 
risky piece of work for the Lord, they 


have to be mindful of security and ade- 
quate salaries. 

WEDNESDAY e¢ Although the sem- 
inary in which I am teaching is a Meth- 
odist institution, the faculty is made up 
of Methodists, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Quaker, Disciples and Presby- 
terians, and I think the students would 
be hard put to it to tell which was which! 
They are in fact much more conscious 
of differences across denominational lines, 
for while the four professors of theology 
all belong to the same denomination, they 
represent four different schools of the- 
ological thought—Barthian, Bultmannite, 
Tillichian, and Wesleyan. This encoun- 
ter with theological variety produces 
confusion, but it also saves them from 
the heresy of believing that there is one, 
and only one, theological stance possible 
to the Christian, and it encourages them 
to think for themselves. 

THURSDAY e I sometimes grow fear- 
ful of the claustrophobia of much church 
life. The Christian life is interpreted so 
exclusively in terms of what one does 
in church and for the church! I cannot 
imagine anything more futile than being 
religious about religion. Religion is an 
attitude towards life, all of life. 

FRIDAY © The founder of the Com- 
munications Institute of America, which 
gives advice to business firms, says: “An 
organization is like a tree. It grows from 
the bottom up, but it dies from the top 


down.” I wonder if this is applicable 
also to churches? 

SATURDAY e [| got a new light on the 
nature of heresy today when I read Ju- 
lian Green’s comment on the artist Ra- 
phael. “In an evil hour for Christianity 
this magnificent genius stereotyped all the 
incidents of the life of Christ. He did 
more, he infected the minds of millions 
with dull commonplaces about the gos- 
pels . . . he crowded the invisible with 
chromos. Raphael is probably one of the 
most dangerous heretics since the church 
began; his heresy is a subtle one which 
begins with a yawn and ends with 
nausea.” 

SUNDAY e I preached today for a 
student pastor who has 104 members, and 
there were 85 people present at the serv- 
ice. Last Sunday I attended a church 
with nearly 9,000 members and there 
were some 2,000 in attendance. Does the 
ratio of attendance decrease with the size 
of the membership roll? If so, is some 
fresh thinking called for? 


Nine (9) Women 


The November 16 listing of current 
enrollment figures at the Presbyterian 
theological seminaries made an unfor- 
tunate error in the Austin (Texas) Sem- 
inary column, showing “O” women en- 
rolled when it should have been made 
clear that nine (9) women are enrolled 
in other than B. D. courses.—Ep1rTors. 
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New Approach Sought 
For Missions Appeal 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. (RNS)—Formu- 
lation of a new Christian missionary ap- 
proach in Asia based on an understand- 
ing of non-Christian religions was urged 
at the first joint assembly of the National 
Council of Churches’ Divisions of Home 
and Foreign Missions. 

“A Christian theology of mission is 
never fully and genuinely Christian un- 
less and until it is a theology of address 
to the prospective disciple,” declared 
Edmond Perry, professor in the depart- 
ment of history and literature of reli- 
gions, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

He asked that Christians try to un- 
derstand Hindus, Buddhists and Mus- 
lims “as they understand themselves and 
us.” 

“Many of us interpret the resurgence 
ef these Asian religions to be Christ’s 
judgment upon Christians,” he declared, 
“first for our failure to carry the gospel 
to the Asians and secondly for the adul- 
teration of the gospel even when we did 
carry it.” 

“More than we like to admit,”’ he ob- 
served, “we carried the Gospel to Asia in 
close association with imperialism and 
now the religions of Asia revive escorted 
by nationalism.” 

Dr. Perry pointed out that “while the 
preaching of Christ has helped to in- 
spire the reform and revival of Asian 
faiths and encourage social, political and 
economic liberation, this very liberation 
is at the same time the occasion for 
strong protest from these faiths against 
the church and Christians and in some 
cases against Christ himself. 


“Cyclonic Storms” 


Eugene L. Smith of New York, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Methodist Di- 
vision of World Missions, told the 600 
delegates at the meeting that Christian 
missionary efforts overseas face “violent 
seas and cyclonic storms.” 

In addition, he said, churches in Asia, 
Africa and elsewhere must cope with op- 
position in countries where Christians are 
a small minority. 

“Most of the babies,” he noted, “are 
being born into non-Christian families 
which are increasingly aggressive both 
in their attacks on Christianity and in 
evangelism for their own faiths.” 

“Evangelism, missionary outreach, 
great support for church-related institu- 
tions in these countries, and increased 
funds for overseas boards and agencies 
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serving churches in the newly develop- 
ing lands are needed,” he said. 

Dr. Smith emphasized that while these 
new churches are autonomous, they are 
struggling with insufficient funds and 
personnel and that ways must be found 
to assist them without risking the taint 
of “colonialism” which they have cast off. 


Florida Council Backs 
Peace Education Plan 


A series of ten seminars on the issues 
of peace in different areas of the state is 
being planned for Jan. 10-15 by the 
Florida Council of Churches. 

Each pastor in the state is being urged 
to list at least six effective leaders in 
the congregation to attend the nearest 
seminar. 

Under the theme, “Christian Respon- 
sibility in a Changing Planet,” nation- 
ally recognized leaders are being brought 
in for the week of special emphasis. It 
is anticipated that member denomina- 
tions of the Florida Council will then 
follow through in the program for the 
next six months. 


DISTINCTION OF CHURCH 
IN CHARLOTTE IS NOTED 


The unique contribution of the First 
church, Charlotte, N. C., in furnishing 
a father and a son from that congregation 
who became moderators of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., General Assembly was 
marked on a recent Sunday by Harrison 
Ray Anderson of the Fourth Church, 
Chicago. 


Dr. Anderson presented a Celtic eross 
to the church in honor of Philip F. How- 
erton, an elder, who was moderator of 
the 1958 Assembly, and his father, the 
late James R. Howerton, moderator in 
1907. 

The pastor of the First church, E. Lee 
Stoffel, accepted the Celtic cross as “a 
symbol that will continue to bring Chris- 
tians together everywhere.” The cross 
was placed on the communion table. 


End of an Era 


Convention of the West 


Plans have been completed for the dis- 
solution of the Convention of the Pres- 
byters of the West. This organization has 
been parallel to the Synod of the West, 
which was dissolved last January when 
its churches were received into the mem- 
bership of other bodies. The Convention 
was not responsible to any Presbyterian 
judicatory. Its original purpose was to 
publish literature in the German lan- 
guage for the German-speaking people 
in the Presbyterian churches of the Mid- 
west. 

For the past 15 or 20 years The Pres- 
byterian Messenger and the Yearbook 
have been the extent of the publication 
program. 

Assets of the Convention are to be dis- 
tributed to the University of Dubuque 
and Bethany Home. The Presbyterian 
Messenger, in its 39th year of publica- 
tion, was discontinued with the December 
15 issue. The Yearbook will be pub- 
lished again for 1960. 
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SEATTLE COUNCIL HITS 
DINE-AND-DANCE PLAN 


SEATTLE, WASH. (RNS)—Proposed li- 
censing by the City Council of a commer- 
cial service designed to provide dine- 
and-dance companions for men was op- 
posed by the executive committee of the 
Greater Seattle Council of Churches. 

“We believe,” the church group de- 
clared, “that this commercialized rela- 
tionship between men and women is un- 
wholesome. It can be assumed that some 
of the men who will want to take ad- 
vantage of such a service will be married 
men ... the proposal is a prevarication 
of what is otherwise a natural relation- 
ship.” 

In another action, the executive com- 
mittee called to the attention of the King 
County prosecuting attorney’s office com- 
plaints from churches about “the sadism 
and violence” in the “Dick Tracy” and 
“Little Orphan Annie” comic strips. 

“It is now felt,” the committee said, 
“that these comic strips are more detri- 
mental than comic books, which have 
been pretty well cleaned up by your office 
and the committee on salacious litera- 
ture.” 

The prosecuting attorney was urged 
to bring the matter before this committee, 
the publishers of the newspapers involved 
and the national distributor of the strips. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 
Better Ones 


ON THE BEACH (Stanley Kramer Pro- 
duction. United Artists Release). Nevil 
Shute’s impressive novel comes to the 
sereen with full honesty. The story’s mes- 
sage is strengthened by its visual impact. 
It is serious in the telling that “it can 
happen here.” It has happened! As the 
time is 1964, a nuclear war has destroyed 
life on the Northern hemisphere and the 
effects of radio activity threaten the south- 
ern world. The drama seems to say, “You 
see what is awaiting you, stop it while 
you can!” This is a message to the world 
intended by the writer and the director 
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FELLOWS ARE NAMED—Fellowships offering a year of additional study 


have been awarded to Union Seminary (Va.) seniors as follows: Front row: 

(inset) John B. Trotti, Asheville, N. C.; Joe W. Sandifer, Jr., Charlotte, N. 

C.; Douglas W. Oldenburg, Signal Mountain, Tenn.; Standing: Kenneth 

B. Orr, Charlotte, N. C.; C. Eric Mount, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Sandifer, 

Oldenburg and Trotti are Davidson College graduates; Mount is from 
Southwestern at Memphis, Orr, from Duke. 





Stanley Kramer who finds ways to make 
mind and heart aware of the situation as 
it develops. The actors feel the import of 
their roles as they express and com- 
municate the tremendous emotion of the 
drama, giving it their best. The action 
takes place in Australia, the Pacific and 
the west coast of the United States. We 
are shown—through close relation with 
two couples in love and the general pub- 
lic—the reactions, the torturing anxiety 
of awaiting certain death. The scientist 
goes deliberately to meet it, hastening his 
end. Two lovers separate after having 
tasted a fleeting happiness snatched from 
despair and inevitability. A young couple, 
after some hesitation, hoping against 
hope, take their way to the other world 
together. At the end, Melbourne is a dead 
city, only a Salvation Army banner in- 
scribed, “There is still time, Brother,” 
is waving in the breeze. .Mankind’s last 
days on earth are believable and alto- 
gether real. One could wish that intoxica- 
tion and suicide did not make so strong 
a bid for the answer to man’s suffering. 
The Salvation Army is the only religious 
group shown as active. It is treated with 
respect and a large degree of power. As 
this film will have simultaneous pre- 
mieres in many of the world’s capitals, it 
is to be fervently hoped that its appeal 
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will be understood. FOR: Adults, Mature 
Young People. 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN (Fred Kohlmar 
Production. Columbia Release). A TV pro- 
ducer regains his sense of human values 
as he works to present a true story of a 
general practitioner in a Brooklyn slum 
neighborhood. The interest is transferred 
to a masterly delineation of the doctor’s 
character—as it is so well done in Gerald 
Green’s novel. Abelman, M. D., puts serv- 
ice to his fellowmen above rewards, he 
is quite emotionally involved with his 
patients, he wants them to stand on their 
own feet, not to blame their misfortunes 
on others. He accepts his medical respon- 
sibility as an ethical obligation. This is 
a fine tribute to the neighborhood phy- 
sician, not because he is one, but because 
he is a fine man of integrity, courage and 
devotion. Various philosophies of life 
are demonstrated, the highly pressured 
TV producer and the system in which he 
is involved, another physician who is 
professionally correct but unconcerned, 
the slum dwellers who are resigned to 
their squalor. Over all, this is an in- 
spiring drama, the sad ending is in char- 
acter but there is no suggestion of sen- 
timentality which might have made it a 
“tear jerker.” Much of this is due to the 
sterling performance of Paul Muni, as- 
sisted by a splendid cast. Great tribute 
is also due to camera work, smooth di- 
rection and a well written script which, 
while not adhering strictly to the book, 
nevertheless keeps its spirit. FOR: Adults 
and Young People over 12. 
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THE BIBLE VERSUS LEGALISM 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 17, 1960 
Acts 15:1-35; Gal. 2:1-16. Printed Lesson, Acts 15:1-2, 12-21. 


Paul and Barnabas left Antioch on 
their first missionary journey in the early 
spring of A.D. 47; they returned in the 
late autumn of A.D. 48. They had trav- 
eled on land and sea a distance of about 
1,400 miles, and had established a num- 
ber of churches in the Roman province 
of Galatia. They remained in Antioch 
until a problem arose which necessitated 
the calling of the first church council. 


|. The Problem 


The Council at Jerusalem was occa- 
sioned by a cleavage in the church as 
sharp as that today between Protestants 
and Catholics or that which was waged 
until recently between Modernists and 
Fundamentalists. Dr. B. W. Robinson 
says it was decidedly the most important 
and significant meeting of the first cen- 
tury. If the decision of this council had 
been different, not only would Paul’s 
work have been greatly hindered, but he 
and his followers would have founded 
a separate church. This catastrophe of 
a split into a Jewish religion of Jesus 
on one side and a Pauline Gentile Chris- 
tianity on the other was averted by the 
forceful way in which Paul handled the 
situation. 

The trouble began when certain men 
from Judea came to the church at An- 
tioch, itself predominantly Gentile, and 
the mother of Gentile missions, and de- 
clared, “Unless you are circumcised ac- 
cording to the custom of Moses you can- 
not be saved.” It was a blunt denial of 
the Christianity of the Antiochenes. Most 
of them were converts from heathenism, 
and they had been admitted to the 
church’s fellowship on the sole ground 
of faith in Christ. They had never been 
required to accept the Jewish law and to 
observe its ceremonies. Now, these Jew- 
ish Christians from the mother church 
in Jerusalem said that, because they 
were uncircumcised, therefore, they were 
still heathen and still unsaved. 

It would seem as though this particu- 
lar matter had been settled adversely to 
the Judaizers (as those Christians who 
insisted that all followers of Jesus must 
continue to observe the whole Mosaic 
Law are called) some years before 
through the efforts of Simon Peter. Led 
by God, this leader of the apostolic band 
had baptized Cornelius, a Gentile, and 
his action had been confirmed after some 
discussion by the church at Jerusalem 
(cf. 10:1—11:18). But even at that time 
the Jews who thought that converted 
Gentiles should conform to Jewish cus- 
toms were silenced rather than convinced. 
The case of Cornelius, they persuaded 
themselves, was exceptional and not to 
be taken as a precedent. At that time 
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they did not dream that the Gentiles 
would ever come into the Kingdom in 
any large numbers, but now it was be- 
coming apparent that they would soon 
outnumber the Jews. Accordingly, those 
Jews who were zealous for the law be- 
came alarmed and they came to Antioch 
insisting on the necessity of circumcision. 

Their argument was founded, no doubt, 
on God’s word to Abraham as recorded 
in Genesis 17:9-14, and on a mistaken 
interpretation of the words of Jesus, who 
said, “I came not to destroy the Law but 
to fulfill it.” If their interpretation was 
correct, it followed that a converted Gen- 
tile must conform himself to the whole 
Mosaic Law, not only the moral law, but 
also the ceremonial law, in every detail. 

“This narrow view, which regarded 
Christianity as merely a new chapter in 
the history of Judaism, contrasted sharply 
with Paul’s conception of the gospel as 


an international message intended for 
Jew and Gentile alike.” 


Their conclusions, therefore, were im- 
mediately challenged by Paul and Barna- 
bas. We are not told what arguments 
they advanced, but we can safely infer 
that they were similar to those afterwards 
brought forward by Paul in his letters 
to the churches which he had established, 
when the same question was raised in 
them (cf. Gal. 2:11-21; 5:1-6; 1 Cor. 
7:17-19).. His argument in brief was 
this: We are saved, not by works, but 
by faith. If, then, we are saved by faith 
in Christ who died for us on the cross, 
circumcision and other works of the law 
cannot be required as necessary to sal- 
vation. To insist on their necessity is to 
deny the value of the death of Jesus. 
For, if you say that circumcision is re- 
quired, you say that the death of Christ is 
not in itself sufficient. If that is so, we are 
still under the condemnation of our sins. 

As the Judaizing brethren were not 
convinced, the church appointed Paul 
and Barnabas and certain others to go 
up to Jerusalem to talk with the apostles 
and elders about this question. The 
church in Jerusalem was the mother 
church; it was the original home of the 
apostles; it was from this church that the 
Judaizing teachers had come forth 
(15:24); it was only natural that a ques- 
tion so momentous should be referred to 
it for counsel and advice. 

Paul’s journey to Jerusalem was in 
the nature of a triumphal procession. 


“They, therefore, being brought on their 
way by the church, passed through both 
Phoenicia and Samaria, declaring the con- 
version of the Gentiles, and they caused 
great joy unto all the brethren.” 


ll. The Solution 


Coming to Jerusalem, Paul and Bar- 


nabas were warmly welcomed by the 
church and the apostles and the elders. 
To them they delivered the report of their 
recent missionary journey. Recently con- 
verted Pharisees, still retaining their en- 
thusiasm for the law, raised an objec- 
tion: “It is necessary to circumcise them 
and to charge them to keep the law of 
Moses.”” The meeting was then adjourned 
until such time as this matter could be 
more fully considered. 

It may be that here, between the pre- 
liminary meeting in verses 4 and 5, and 
the official council in verse 6, there oc- 
curred the private conference between 
Paul and the leaders of the church which 
is described in Galatians 2:1-10. If this 
supposition is correct, then Paul laid his 
gospel privately before the leaders of 
the church before the council met. By 
them it was confirmed. It was also agreed 
that henceforth Paul should go to the 
Gentiles (not forgetting his impover- 
ished, persecuted brethren in Judea) ; the 
other apostles would continue to work 
among the Jews. 


At the appointed time there met what 
we somewhat inaccurately call the Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. This council was com- 
posed of the elders of the church together 
with the apostles. The multitude, which 
is almost a technical name for the whole 
body of church members, was also pres- 
ent, and it would seem took some part in 
the proceedings (vss. 12, 22). It is gen- 
erally assumed that James, the Lord’s 
brother, was the moderator of the meet- 
ing. There is no evidence that he was the 
bishop of the church, as Catholics and 
some Episcopalians assert; no evidence 
whatsoever that the office of the bishop 
was at this time distinguished from that 
of presbyter or elder. 

In the council meeting there was first 
a period of free debate. Probably the 
Judaistic party was in the majority, or 
else a noisy minority, and it was hard 
for Barnabas and Paul to obtain a hear- 
ing (suggested by vs. 12). 

At last Peter arose. Still the leading 
man in the church by the sheer force of 
his personality, he advanced three argu- 
ments: (1) The conversion of Cornelius: 
God cleansed his heart through faith, 
bearing witness to this fact through the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, though he was a 
Gentile, uncircumcised. (2) The pre- 
dicament of their fathers: The law of 
Moses, with its traditional interpreta- 
tions was an intolerable burden, which 
their fathers had never been able to bear. 
“Why should we make trial of God, in 
refusing to follow his guidance,” said 
Peter, “by imposing this yoke on our 
disciples?” In other words, “to insist 
that they are not pure unless they bear 
the burden of the Law is to question the 
work of God and require them to do the 
impossible.” (3) Their own experi- 
ence: “We ourselves are conscious that 
we fail in keeping the law,” Peter con- 
tinued, “and we believe that we are saved 
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through the grace of the Lord Jesus ex- 
actly as they are.” 

The people were deeply impressed by 
the words of Peter, and when Barnabas 
and Paul arose they listened in silence 
to the wonderful tale they unfolded of 
the conversion of the Gentiles and of the 
signs and wonders which God had 
wrought through them, thus confiming 
their work. 

When they had finished, James arose 
—James, the brother of the Lord, who 
was respected even by the Jews for his 
piety, and for his strict adherence to the 
law of Moses (this we know from non- 
Biblical sources). James reminded the 
congregation that the move initiated by 
Peter was in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures—that Amos, writing many cen- 
turies before, had predicted that the 
Gentiles would one day seek after the 
Lord (Amos 9:11-12). He proposed, 
therefore, that the Gentiles be not re- 
quired to observe the Mosaic Law, but 
that they be requested to abstain from 
certain practices which were particularly 
offensive to the Jews: (1) From the pol- 
lution of idols, probably meat offered to 
idols; (2) from fornication, considered 
a slight offense by Gentiles, but heinous 
to the Jews; and (3) from meat contain- 
ing the blood (cf. Levit. 17:10-11). The 
reason advanced was the presence in 
every Gentile city of Jews who reverenced 
the law of Moses (vs. 21). It is evident 
that if the Gentile Christians would vol- 
untarily refrain from those things which 
were especially revolting to the Jews it 
would facilitate relationships between be- 
lieving Jews and converted Gentiles, and 
would aid greatly in the conversion of 
the unbelieving Jew. The proposal of 
James was adopted by the assembly. By 
this action Gentile liberty was confirmed, 
and Gentile Christians were released 
from the obligation of the ceremonial law. 
It was finally decided that the gospel 
should not be obscured by extraneous ele- 
ments—salvation was by faith and not 
by works. The resolution was then for- 
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mally drawn up and transmitted to the 
Gentile Christians in Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia by Silas and Judas, together with 
Paul and Barnabas, described as “‘men 
who have risked their lives for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Halford E. 
Luccock says: 

“Here is the supreme spiritual author- 
ity and credential, the authority of haz- 
arded lives. ... They might have stressed 
other evidences of authority. They might 
have written, ‘These men are members 
of our executive committee, men of stand- 
ing and learning’... that have been 
the pattern of ecclesiastical authority so 
familiar to us.” But the church at Jeru- 
salem grasped “the very genius of the 
Christian gospel. ‘Here,’ they wrote, ‘are 
men who have hazarded their lives.’ That, 
now, as then, is the final authority of 
Christianity in its appeal to a skeptical 
world—the proof of the cross, of devoted 
and hazarded lives.” 


And what a company that has now 
become—a company that has “grown 
steadily through the centuries, and that 
shows no signs of diminishing at the 
present time. 

The message of the council was re- 
ceived with great joy by the brethren in 
Antioch. Silas and Judas remained for 
a short time, winning the affection of 
the church, and were then dismissed in 
peace to return to Jerusalem; Paul and 
Barnabas tarried in Antioch, teaching 
and preaching the Word of the Lord. 


lll. Its Significance 


1. The decision of the council at Je- 
rusalem made it plain for all time that 
we are saved by faith, and not by works 
of the law; by our relationship to Jesus 
rather than by any human merits. That 
was the great principle at stake then, and 
constantly at stake now. The heart of 
the gospel is Christ. He bore our sins 
in his body upon the tree, that we, hav- 
ing died unto sin, might live more unto 
righteousness. But what is this faith 
in Jesus which brings salvation? It is 
not mere intellectual assent that Jesus 
is the Son of God or that he has made 
atonement for our sins (cf. Mt. 7:21). 
Paul is describing the nature of saving 
faith in Gal. 2:20-21. It has led him, 
he says, to submit his will so completely 
to the will of Christ, to pattern his life 
so closely on the example of Christ, that 
he can truthfully say, “I have been cru- 
cified with Christ, and it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me.” Per- 
haps we cannot say that of ourselves, but 
faith in the New Testament sense means 
a recognition of the love of God in Jesus 
and an acceptance of that love; it means 
a recognition of the will of God in Jesus 
and surrender to that will. It includes 
trust in him as Savior and obedience to 
him as Lord. 

2. The decision of the council at Je- 
rusalem made it plain that the funda- 
mentals of the gospel cannot be sur- 
rendered. No man pled more earnestly 
or worked more sincerely for a united 
church than Paul, but he was not willing 


for the sake of peace to multilate the 
gospel of the divine grace. He was will- 
ing to discuss the matter, but not to sur- 
render the gospel. He would not allow 
his opponents to silence him, but neither 
did he attempt to silence them. Events 
make it clear that there were still many 
Judaizers in the church, even after the 
decision of the council at Jerusalem. 
Paul would fight for his right to proclaim 
the gospel as he saw it; but he did not 
attempt to excommunicate those who dif- 
fered with him on a fundamental point. 

There are at the present time two great 
disputes in the Christian church: one 
between Catholics and Protestants; the 
other between Modernists and Funda- 
mentalists. Would Paul with his passion 
for unity consider that fundamental is- 
sues are at stake? If so, what are they? 
What about the difference between Pres- 
byterians and Methodists and Baptists 
and Episcopalians? Adherence to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, bap- 
tism by sprinkling or immersion, priests 
in the line of apostolic succession—is 
any one of these things vital? 

What should be our attitude toward 
those who differ with us on the matter? 

3. The decision of the council at Jeru- 
salem made it plain that a Christian 
must be willing to forego many of his 
rights for the sake of his brethren in 
Christ and out of Christ, and for the 
sake of the church. Fornication, indeed, 
was forbidden to all, but eating blood 
was no longer prohibited except by the 
law of charity. Here are two leading prin- 
ciples of Paul’s life: “All things are 
lawful for me, but not all things are 
helpful,” and “give no offense to Jew 
or to Greek or to the church of God” 
(1 Cor. 6:12, 10:32). 

Are we willing to forego our rights 
that we may win men to Christ—that 
we may not cast stumbling blocks in the 
way of the weak or cause unnecessary 
offense? Read Gal. 5:6: “For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision is of any avail; but faith working 
through love.” Here in a single sentence 
is summed up the value of the Jerusalem 
Council for us: “Neither circumcision, 
nor uncircumcision; but faith, working 
through love.” If we modern Christians 
had the spirit of those early Christians in 
Jerusalem, willing to make concessions 
in those things that are not fundamen- 
tal, for the sake of Christian unity, would 
we be satisfied with our many church 
divisions? Are the things which divide 
us fundamental or not? What about the 
things which divide us within congre- 
gations? 

In religious controversies, in political 
controversies, in personal controversies, 
in controversies of all sorts, may the 
Lord help us to know when we can make 
concessions and when we cannot, what 
is fundamental and what is not funda- 
mental. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Publication dates announced by John 
Knox Press for the next few months in- 
clude the following: 


We Believe. Henry Wade DuBose. A 
revision of an earlier study of the Apos- 
tles Creed. Feb. 15. $1. 

The Westminster Confession for To- 
day. George S. Hendry. April 18. $2.00, 
paper. 

Preaching, Confession, the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Walter Luthi and Eduard Thurney- 
sen. April 18. $2.50 (tentative). 

Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday Edu- 
cation in the Church. Josephine New- 
bury. May 16. $4.50 (tentative). 

Gospel and Myth in the Thought of 
Rudolph Bulimann. Giovanni Miegg, 
translated by Stephen Neill. May 23. $4. 

Predestination and Other Papers. Pierre 
Maury, preface by Karl Barth. May 23. 
$2.50. 

The Hymn and Congregational Sing- 
ing. James R. Sydnor. July 11. $4.50 
(tentative). 





* * * 


WITH SCHWEITZER IN LAMBARENE. 
By Richard Kik, translated by Carrie Bette- 
fini. Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 87 pp. $2. 

An associate of the famous Albert 
Schweitzer for 30 years has written a de- 
lightful account of his life and work 
designed principally for younger readers. 

* * * 

WORD AND SACRAMENT Il. Vol. 36. 
Helmut T. Lehmann and A. R. Wentz, edi- 
tors, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 389 
pp., $5. 

Twelve numbered volumes are now 
published in this projected set of fifty- 
five volumes of Luther’s Works in Eng- 
lish. This volume (36) should be one 
of the most useful because it contains six 
writings of Luther with the heart of his 
teaching about the Lord’s Supper. Here 
is grist for the mill of every seminarian 
who chooses that perennial term paper 
theme: a comparison of Lutheran and 
Reformed views of the Lord’s Supper. 
Here is food for thought for those who 
wonder why some Lutherans do not wel- 
come communicants from sister denom- 
inations. 

The editors call The Babylonian Cap- 
tivity (1520) the “prelude” to Luther’s 
teaching on the sacrament. This is fol- 
lowed by their choice of four further se- 
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lections from Luther’s “symphony” on 
the subject: The Misuse of the Mass 
(1521); Receiving Both Kinds in the 
Sacrament (1522); The Adoration of the 
Sacrament (1523); The Abomination 
of the Secret Mass (1525). Somehow 
Luther’s blasts on the sacrament do not 
sound much like music, even by a Ger- 
man band. At least this Reformed re- 
viewer reserves the right to call the last 
selection a sour note: The Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ—Against 
the Fanatics. The “fanatics” are mostly 
Reformed preachers. It helps only a little 
when the editors note that Luther prob- 
ably did not edit this for publication or 
give it the title. 

Luther’s language is always stout and 
pungent and his reasoning nearly always 
cogent. His writing on the Lord’s Sup- 
per makes plain his high regard for the 
eternal Word, his high regard for the 
biblical words, his aversion to specula- 
tion about the sacramental elements, and 
his drive for extreme simplicity in ex- 
pressing the real presence. He seems to 
brook neither the superstition of transub- 
stantiation nor the complication of con- 
substantiation. All he wants is substan- 
tiation by affirmation, the biblical state- 
ment, “This is my body” (pp. 277-286; 
296-298; 335-354). But there are so 
many who raise questions and who must 
be answered. 

L. C. RuDoLPH. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Your Voice at Its Best. David Blair 
McCloskey. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. $3.50. 

Points for Emphasis. 
Allen. 
95¢. 

Great Women of the Christian Faith. 
Edith Deen. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $4.95. 

The American Heritage Book of the Pio- 
neer Spirit. Richard M. Ketchum, editor. 
American Heritage Publishing Co., N. Y. 
$12.95. 

The Gospel According to Thomas. Trans- 








1960. Clifton J. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 
1960 


edited by Charles M. Laymon 
lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith 





This new edition of a stand- 
ard reference will help teach- 
ers and students of adult 
classes bring new interest and 
added meaning to every In- 
ternational Sunday School 
Lesson in 1960. A new fea- 
ture added this year—SUB- 
JECT INDEX. | Still, $2.95 
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lated by Puech, Guillaumont, Quispel, Till 
& ’abd Al Masih. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2. 

Let’s Go Camping. Lynn & Campbell 
Loughmiller. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 40¢, paper. 

Finding God in Science. C. A. Coulson. 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 15¢ paper. 

The Biblical Basis for Infant Baptism. 
Dwight Hervey Small. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Westwood, N. J. $3.50. 

First Step up Toward Heaven. Adela 
Rogers St. John. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
$4.95. 

All the Birds of the Bible. Alice Parma- 
lee. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $4.95. 

Guideposts to a Stronger Faith. Norman 
V. Peale, ed. Guideposts Associates, Inc., 
Carmel, N. Y. $3.95. 

Luther’s Work. Luther the Expositor. 
Jeroslav Pelikan. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $4. 

Christian Evidences, Perry F. Haines. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Natick, Mass. $2.95. 

Evangelical Sermons of Our Day. Com- 
piled and edited by Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $5.95. 

A History of Israel. John Bright. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $7.50. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes. 1960. Wilbur M. 
Smith. W. A. Wilde Co., Natick, Mass. 
$2.95. 

Religious Themes in Flower Arrange- 
ment. Ruth E. Mullins. Hearthside Press 
Inc., N. Y. $5.95. 

First Fruits, God’s Guide for Giving. R. 
Cc. Rein. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $1, paper. 

The Prophets of Israel. C. Ross Milley. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 

Parents of Many. Victor E. Swenson. 
Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $3.75. 

25 Magic Steps to Word Power. Wilfred 
Funk. Wilfred Funk, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

On the Brink. H. B. Hester and Jerome 
Davis. Lyle Stuart, Publisher, N. Y. $2.95 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

J. Herndon McCain, Birmingham, Ala., 
Shades Valley church, will become as- 
seciate pastor of the First church, Baton 
Rouge, La., at an early date. 

Manson P. Estes, Blairs, Va., will be- 
come pastor of the Pryor Memorial 
church, Crewe, Va., Feb. 1. 

Anthony Lessly, Turbeville, Va., is to 
become pastor in Emporia, Va., Feb. 1. 

L. French Cowan, formerly of Kannap- 
olis, N. C., is now pastor of the Paris, Mo., 
and South Fork churches, 

B. A. Meeks from Crocker, Mo., to the 
Perry, Mo., and Bethel churches. 

C. Gordon Smith from Hopkinsville, 
Ky., to W. Main St., Senatobia, Miss. 

Maynard C. Woltz of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
serving as temporary supply of the Du- 
pont City church, Belle, W. Va., 3343-% 
W. Fifth Ave. 

D. R. Freeman from Sweetwater, Tenn., 
to 901 Houston St., Knoxville, 14, Tenn. 

William C. Phillips from Hernando, 
Miss., to the First church, Box 535, Pon- 
totoc, Miss. 

Edward L. Hooper from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 325 Riverside Dr., Greenville, 
8. C. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Earl W. Morey, First U.P. Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been called to the St. 
Giles church, Richmond, Va. 

Edwin H. Rian, president of James- 
town College (N.D.), will become presi- 
dent of Biblical Seminary, New York, at 
the end of the current school year. 

Sterling E. Alam from Granby, Colo., 
to the Union Springs and Cayuga, N. Y., 
churches. 

John M. Whallon from Lyons, N. Y., to 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Maurice J. Verduin from Waddington, 
N. Y., to Deposit, N. Y. 

Robert E. Blackstrom from Chester, 
W. Va., to the Hyde Park church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

George E. Todd from New York City to 
the Taiwan Theological Seminary. 

Leroy A. Gemmell from Guilford, N. Y., 
to American University in Puerto Rico. 

Robert J. Stone from Bellona, N. Y., to 
the Westminster church, Hornell, N. Y. 

Wilmina Rowland from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to 808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 

Paul J. Jenson, who has been engaged 
in graduate study, has become assistant 
minister in the Church of the Master, 
New York City. 

Wesley E. Megaw from South Salem, 
N. Y., to Bergenfield, N. J. 

RETIRING: Albert J. Anthony, Kings 
Ferry, N. Y.; James T. M. Wilson of the 
Franklin Street church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Robert Moynan, formerly of Homestead, 
Pa., has become associate minister in the 
Collingwood church, Toledo, Ohio. 

James D. Troop, formerly of the First 
Baptist church, Huntington, Ind., has be- 
come minister of the First Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Evansville, Ind. 

George Sherman Ott from Cambridge 
City, Ind., to the West Washington Street 
church, Indianapolis. 

Vern W. Butler, Jr., who has led in the 
development of the Calvary United Prot- 
estant church of Park Forest, IIl., has 
been installed as its first pastor. 

Lorenz W. Huenemann, formerly of 
Madison, Ind., is now minister of the 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., church. 

Walter J. Feely, formerly of Philadel- 
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phia, Pa., is serving the United Church 
of South Chicago, Ill. 

W. Frederick Riding, formerly of Union 
City, Pa., is minister of the Granville 
Avenue church, Chicago, Ill. 

Maldwyn A. Davies, formerly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been installed as pastor 
of the Morton Grove, Ill., Community 
church. 


Robert F. Holloway, formerly of Dexter, 
Iowa, is now serving the St. James 
United church, Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur M. Bily, from Wheaton, IIl., to 
the Calvary church, Chicago, IIl. 

Paul A. Winchester, formerly of Law- 
renceville, Ill., is leading in the develop- 
ment of a new church at Barrington, IIL, 
while congregations are being developed 
in two other new areas of Chicago Pres- 
bytery: James S. McClymont, formerly of 
Versailles, Mo., at Hoffman Estates, and 
Russell R. Morgan, Jr., of Chicago, at 
Northlake. 

Alfred E. Drake, formerly of East Bos- 
ton, Mass., is the assistant minister in the 
Waukegan, Ill., church. 

Eldon McKie, formerly of Grand Ridge, 
Ill., is assistant minister in the Arlington 
Heights, Ill., church. 

RETIRED: Archibald C. Preston, North- 
minster church, Evanston, Ill., and Roy 
M. Smith, First church, also of Evanston. 

R. Paul Beatty, formerly of Elderton, 
Pa., has become minister of the Worthing- 
ton, Pa., church. 

Theodore L. Paul, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, Wis., now serves the Apple Creek, 
Ohio, Church. 

Ronald A. Buell, formerly of Cuba, Mo., 
is director of the Presbyterian campus 
ministry in the city of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harold M. Schlobohm, Jr., formerly of 
Monon, Ind., has become pastor of the 
Westfield, Wis., and Greenwood churches. 

Pryor T. Smith from Weyauwega, Wis., 
to the Lancaster, Wis., church. 

Charles W. Hubanks from Shawano, 
Wis., to Oregon, Wis. 

Robert Burns McAulay has concluded 
30 years as pastor of the First church, 
Orange, Calif., and has become minister 
of visitation in the Fremont church in 
Sacramento. 

Clifford F. Jones, Pasadena, Calif., has 
become parish visitor in the South Pasa- 
dena Calvary church. 

Jacob A. Long has resigned as Vice- 
president of San Francisco Theologica 
Seminary and will continue as professor 
of Christian social ethics. 

Rex Hanna Knowles, university pastor 
of the Westminster Foundation, Lincoln, 
Neb., has been named dean of the chapel 
at Centre College, effective Feb. 2. 


UPUSA COEMAR 

Harold H. Viehman, secretary of the 
UPUSA Department of Campus Christian 
Life, Philadelphia, Pa., will join the staff 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations in New York next 
June 1 in the Division of Ecumenical 
Relations. He will develop seminars in 
ecumenical studies for pastors, theologi- 
cal seminary students and laymen; foster 
United Presbyterian participation in de- 
nominational and _ inter-denominational 


“conversations”; participate in interde 
nominational studies on internationa} 
relations and problems of rapid social} 
change. He will also administer an in- 
formation service on developments in the 
field of ecumenical relations and adminis- 
ter a continuing study on the ecumenical] 
position of the UPUSA church, a study. 
now underway by representatives of all 
the church’s boards and agencies. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONVOCATION 

The Presbyterian ministers’ convoca- 
tion in the First church, Columbia, S. C., 
Feb. 1-2, will feature Howard T. Kuist of 
Princeton Seminary on “The Prophetic 
Ministry”; Thomas H. McDill, Jr., Colum- 
bia Seminary, on Pastoral Counseling, 
and J. Sherrard Rice of the First church, 
Columbia. 


AUSTIN LECTURES 

Lecturers at the annual mid-winter 
series at Austin (Texas) Seminary Feb. 
1-5, will be James H. Nichols, Federated 
Theological Faculty, Chicago, on “The 
Mercerburg Theology”; Ganse Little, 
Pasadena, Calif., on “The Right to Teach: 
The Church’s Ministry of Christian Edu- 
cation”; Charles L. King, Houston, Texas, 
on “A Man and His Ministry.” 


DEATHS 

Henry William Roth, 70, pastor of the 
Fairmont-Hoge Memorial church, Rich- 
mond, Va., died there Dec. 15. Earlier 
pastorates were served in Peoria, Ill, 
Mooresville, N. C., Lafayette, Ga. and 
Farmville and Winchester, Va. 

Harris J. Stewart, 75, retired mission- 
ary with the Sialkot Mission, West Pakis- 
tan, died Dec. 11 in New Wilmington, Pa., 
after a long illness. For many years he 
was head of United Presbyterian schools 
and the evangelistic program in Jhelum, 
India (now West Pakistan). 

John C. Sligh, 83, Kingsland, Ark., died 
at his home Dec. 20. In addition to pas- 
torates in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi, he served as official court 
reporter in Clarksdale and Hazlehurst, 
Miss., 1917-49. 


CELEBRATION 

A widely attended service at Appoma- 
tox, Va., recently marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the ordination of W. Twyman 
Williams, with representatives from the 
churehes he has served, plus family con- 
nections and community leaders. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

















WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 
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